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EDITORIALS 


—A few weeks ago the wheat growers 
of the United States, voted over- 


MARKETING 
whelmingly in favor of a government 
AGREEMENTS marketing agreement and order for 


the 1954 crop. While the argument as to just what this vote 
means will go on for some time, there can be no question, but 
that for the time being, at least, this group of farmers has dis- 
carded the rugged individualism for which farmers are generally 
noted. Be that as it may, the news that the Department of 
Agriculture has under study marketing agreements and orders 
on canning crops, is of far more direct interest to the industry. 
And it’s the kind of news that calls for an early expression 
of sentiment. 

Under the wheat agreement and other orders of its kind, the 
grower agrees to hold down acreage to a certain level in 
exchange for a guaranteed floor price for the product. On can- 
ning crops, according to Under Secretary of Agriculture True 
D. Morse, who made known the thinking of the Department in 
an address at Oregon State College on August 19, the orders 
would regulate the type of container and style of pack, as well 
as limit the acreage of individual growers. It doesn’t take a 
great deal of foresight to see that such an arrangement could 
be mighty distasteful to the canning industry. Frankly, it’s 


a bit surprising that the Republican Administration should take ~ 


such a turn, for it is just this type of meddling and attempted 
control of the economy against which most folks thought they 
had voted a year ago. 


Consider the plight of an individual canner, or a particular 


area, for that matter, that wants to increase production in a _ 


given year based on the specific sales potential either for the 
individual or the area. Or if you will, consider the position of an 
individdal canner who has a definite known market for a partic- 
ular can size or a particular style of pack. Orders of this kind, 
which can only be of a general nature, could put him in a 
straight jacket. And too, much could be said, of course, and it 
could be proven, we believe, that price fixing even by a bene- 
ficent government, can be just as harmful and can restrain trade 
to the same extent as price fixing by a group of business men. 

The philosophy expressed by Mr. Morse is, charitably speak- 
ing, somewhat contradictory. In his address he said “The 
destruction of food, holding land and equipment idle, or in 
limited use, and prolonged delays in putting improved produc- 
tion and marketing practices into use, and other such obstacles 
to the efficient use of agricultural resources—these are not in 
the long time best interest of agriculture or the nation. 

“The practical difficulties of restricting production, particu- 
larly in diversified areas, are generally recognized. 

“However restrictions on production are clearly indicated as 
necessary if price suports at a rigid high level are to be main- 
tained,” 

In other words, USDA apparently holds to the theory that the 
means—acreage restriction—distasteful as it may be, justifies 
the end—price supports. 
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Just one more thought before leaving this important subject. 
Consider, if you will, the reaction of the average city dweller— 
your customer—to price supports for the farmer. 999 out of 
every thousand will tell you that the government is holding up 
farm prices at the expense of the rest of the population. The 
merits of this argument are of little concern here. Our only pur- 
pose is to point out that the majority of canners’ customers feel 
that way about it. One of the strongest arguments the canning 
industry has today, is that during a time of shortages and high 
prices of nearly every other consumer commodity, canned foods 
were made available in abundance at moderate prices. This 
column is of the firm opinion that the industry cannot afford to 
be cast in the same favored role as the farmer. In addition, 
there’s little liklihood that the canner would be happy there, 
even if he could afford it. Mr. Morse has stated that there’s a 
high amount of agreement among canning crop growers sur- 
veyed. Canners would do well to show the same amount of 
agreement in opposition. 


The following, taken from the August issue of the Norwegian 
Canners Export Journal, seems appropriate here. 
—(Whether this is true in detail or not, it 


A PARABLE is true in essence.) 


A tribe of happy people live on an island in the South Seas. 
They live on fruit and fish and they earn money by collecting 
and selling copra. 

Only once have they had a period of unhappiness, which is 
the subject of this tale. 

There was a crafty man on that island. He disliked the hard 
labour of gathering copra; and he invented a scheme that 
enabled him for a while to live without working. 

“I’m a good talker,” he said to himself. “I can live by talking.” 

So he called the islanders together and said to them:— 

“We cannot be civilised unless we have a Government. I will 
be your Government. I’ll give you security from the dangers of 
freedom. I’ll be the Governor.” 

The islanders agreed, as they were a simple people and 
easily deceived. 

First, the Governor took away one-tenth of their copra. Then 
he took a fifth. Then he took a third. 

“The more I take,” he said, “the more security you’ll get.” 

The islanders endured this scheme for a long time, as the 
Governor made promises and distributed gifts to many of them. 

But they became poorer and had to work harder. They dis- 
liked being ordered about. 

At last they held a meeting. One of them said: “I had a talk 
with the Captain of a trading ship, and he told me that when a 
Government becomes too strong, the people suffer.” 

“As to our Governor’s gifts, how can he give us anything? He 
has nothing to give except what he takes away from us.” 

Then they took the Governor and put him in a canoe and made 
him paddle to another island. And they lived happily ever 
afterwards. 
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SALES PROMOTION 


One of the ten million Salmon Recipe folders being distributed by 
Canned Salmon Inc. gets a prominent place in the retail store. 


TEN MILLION RECIPES 
FOR CANNED SALMON 


More than ten million canned salmon 
recipes will be distributed to consumers 
via a full-color recipe dispenser featur- 
ing Autumn Salmon Loaf and four 
other recipes prepared by Canned Sal- 
mon Ine. This is the first merchandising 
promotion for the new industry organi- 
zation. 

The dispenser is designed to be hung 
from shelf price moldings or can be used 
on mass floor displays and dump cart 
displays. It is available from Canned 
Salmon Inc. at 200 Colman Building, 
Seattle 4, Wash. 

Among recipe ideas featured in the 
folde ris the low calorie diet story for 
canned salmon, sure to be popular with 
diet-conscious customers. 

Canned Salmon Ine.’s first merchan- 
dising drive takes advantage of the in- 
terest being generated in canned salmon 
recipes by the industry’s nationwide 
publicity campaign and at the same time 
gives grocers the type of sales help they 
want. Surveys show that grocers wel- 
come recipe offers over almost any other 
type of point of sale activity, particu- 
larly when on a non-branded, industry- 
wide basis. 

The publicity program now underway 
for summer and fall is distributing 
photo and story material on canned sal- 
mon to more than 8000 newspapers, na- 
tional and sectional magazines, 350 radio 
stations, and 85 television stations. 


CANNED PEAR PROMOTION 


The Bartlett Pear industry of Wash- 
ington, Oregon and California will join 
efforts again in 1954 to promote canned 
Bartlett pears on a national scale, ac- 
cording to information from the Wash- 


ington State Fruit Commission, Yakima, 
Wash., one of the participating groups. 
In Oregon the campaign is sponsored 
primarily by the Hood River and Med- 
ford pear industry, and in California by 
the California Canned Pear Advisory 
Board. The Seattle office of Pacific Na- 
tional Advertising is retained as the 
agency. 

National and regional food service in- 
dustry magazines will be used to pro- 
mote canned pears to volume buyers in 
the restaurant and institutions field, and 
consumer media will be used in selected 
market areas, with promotion on an in- 
tensified scale. 


A January 1st dating has been set for 
the start of the $100,000 campaign. 

Go-ahead plans for 1954 follow ‘a suc- 
cessful pilot campaign, jointly carried on 
in 1953 by growers of the three areas. 


CRANBERRY FESTIVAL 


The Sixth Annual Cranberry Festival, 
sponsored by the National Cranberry As- 
sociation of Hanson, Mass., will be held 
at “Edaville’ South Carver, Mass., one 
of the nation’s largest cranberry planta- 
tions, just south of Plymouth. Festivities 
will start with a giant chicken-cranberry 
barbecue. There will be music, entertain- 
ment, contests, displays, pageant of the 
cranberry’s colorful history, proclama- 
tion of “Cranberry Week” October 4 to 
10 by Massachusetts Governor Christian 
A. Herter, himself a cranberry grower, 
and of course, the crowning of the Na- 
tional Cranberry Queen. 


News stories about the National Cran- 
berry Festival and National Cranberry 
Week have been forwarded to food edi- 
tors throughout the country. 
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BRAND NAME COMPETITION 


Henry E. Abt, President of Brand 
Names Foundation, Incorporated, has 
announced the formal opening of the 
1953 Brand Names Retailer-of-the-Year 
Awards competition. 


According to Mr. Abt, here is what 
the judges will look for: 1) the way in 
which a dealer is establishing his firm as 
a reputable brand headquarters in his 
community; 2) how he is presenting the 
principles back of manufacturers’ brands 
to employees; and 3) the manner in 
which he coordinates his advertising and 
promotion in bringing the brand name 
story to the public. 


A Retailer-of-the-Year bronze plaque 
and four Certificates of Distinction will 
be given to five firms in each of two 
classes in the food store field. They are: 
food stores, class I (annual sales volume 
of $15,000,000 or more) ; and food stores, 
class II (annual sales volume of less 
than $15,000,000). 


A bronze plaque and four Certificates 
of Distinction will also be given in each 
of twenty-three other retailing cate- 
gories. The awards will be made on 
Brand Names Day, April 14, 1954, for 
outstanding year-round promotion of 
manufacturers’ advertised brands. 


LOOK FEATURES 
CHILI CON CARNE 


This year chile con carne ranks amo 
the big three in canned meats, topp2d 
only by luncheon meat and canned ha, 
reports Look Magazine in “Ranch-st; le 
Cooking Comes Home” in the coming 
issue of LOOK. The feature points out 
that chille con carne is the newest | it 
for parties or one-dish meals. 
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HOME MADE AND HANDY 


Manure Spreader Solves 
Pea Vine Ensiling Problem 
at Hanover 


After harvesting their pea crop the Hanover Canning Com- 
pany of Hanover, Pa., stores the vines in silos for eventual 
use as cattle feed. Getting the tough, stringy vines into the 
silo has always been an expensive, troublesome operation. 


Formerly transient laborers wrestled with the hard-to-handle 
pea vines, hand-feeding them into the silo filler. This was a 
costly operation requiring the full time of a five man team. 
Not having an affinity for any kind of work in general, and a 
hearty dislike for this work in particular, the laborers soon 
discovered that rapid force-feeding of the vines would cause 
the blower to choke up. This resulted in long and frequent 
periods of “siesta” for the laborers while the blower was being 
cleared. One of the supervisors hit upon the idea of using a 
power take-off driven manure spreader to shred the pea vines 
before dumping them into the drag of the blower. 

Using a Sheppard Manure Spreader, with one set of back 
beaters removed, a metal shield was placed over the discharge 
end of the spreader to deflect the shredded vines into the feed 
trough of the blower. With this arrangement, one man driving 


a Sheppard Tractor equipped with front end loader is doing 
the job formerly requiring five men. 

The front end loader is used to lift and dump the twisted 
vines into the box of the manure spread. The power take-off 
driven spreader feeds the vines back to the beaters where they 
are shredded to small pieces and automatically deposited con- 
tinuously and evenly on the drag of the blower. Pre-shredding 
of the vines by the back beaters of the spreader eliminates the 
possibility of down-time resulting from the choking of the 
blower. 


LIQUID SUGAR COST SAVINGS 
FOUND HIGHLY VARIABLE 


Liquid sugar is more economical than 
dry sugar for many industrial food pro- 
cessors whose sugar requirements exceed 
200,000 pounds a year, the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reports. 


The finding is based on research into 
marketing and use of liquid sugar in in- 
dustrial food plants. It was found, how- 
ever, that the in-plant savings resulting 
from use of liquid sugar are highly 
variable and range from a few cents to 
as much as $16 a ton. The average is 
$2.91 a ton. Elimination of the need to 
handle bagged sugar and to prepare 
syrup from dry sugar for wet-ingredient 
processes is the principal source of sav- 
ings according to the report. Liquid 
sugar is delivered into tanks at the 
user’s plant and piped to the point of 
use, with little labor expense. 


The savings resulting from the use of 
liquid sugar were found to depend on 
several factors: Elimination of process- 
ing steps, labor savings in processing, 
and lower sugar purchase prices. Con- 
versely, higher freight costs for liquid 
sugar tend to reduce the savings effected 
and, for points distant from supply 
sources, to eliminate savings entirely. 


Liquid sugar was found to be usable 
in all the major categories of industrial 
use—by bakers, bottlers, confectioners, 
syrup blenders, fountain extract makers, 
dairy plants, ice cream and_ sherbet 
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manufacturers, canners, food freezers, 
and condiment and sauce manufacturers. 
However, liquid sugar cannot readily be 
substituted for dry sugar in dry ingredi- 
ent processes; nor in processes where 
excess moisture is detrimental, such as 
soft fruit processing and jelly making. 
Use of liquid sugar has expanded from 
13 percent of total industrial sugar dis- 
tribution in 1949 to 21 percent in 1952. 
It is estimated by U.S.D.A., however, 
that the potential market for liquid 
sugar in the United States is now less 
than 50 percent developed. 


The possible economies and the fac- 
tors affecting the use of liquid sugar and 
possible expansion of its use to the maxi- 
mum market potential are discussed in 
detail in a report on the study, made by 
the Sugar Branch of the Production and 
Marketing Administration under author- 
ity of the Agricultural Marketing Act of 
1946. A copy of the report, “Marketing 
Liquid Sugar,” (MMR 52) may be ob- 
tained from the Office of Information 
Services, PMA, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. 


NORTHRUP KING FIELD DAY 


On Monday, August 24, Northrup King 
was host, at its Seed Breeding and Trial 
Grounds near Minneapolis to representa- 
tives of the state experiment stations, 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, the farm 
papers and the farm radio stations. 
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This is the second annual Field Day 
sponsored by Northrup King in an effort 
to bring about a better understanding 
of the work being conducted by commer- 
cial seedsmen, its effect on both horti- 
cultural and agricultural practices and 
its cooperation with work being done by 
the U. S. Dept. of Agriculture and state 
experiment stations and state educa- 
tional institutions. 


On the 200 acre farm visitors were 
shown the seope of the trials in field 
corn, sweet corn, flowers, vegetables, 
lawn plots, legumes and grasses. The 
hosts pointed out how carefully increased 
plots of various vegetables were isolated 
to insure that no mixture’ between 
varieties result. The visitors were intro- 
duced to the way the farm plots are 
utilized to produce improved varieties 
and the manner in which characteristics 
are studied to determine the value of the 
new introduction. 


Trial grounds are also maintained in 
Iowa, Idaho and California, and sweet 
corn breeding projects are carried out in 
Florida during the winter time. 


WITTENBERG HEADS ROSSOTTI 
CALIFORNIA SALES 


H. C. Wittenberg, associated with the 
food industry in California for the past 
28 years, has been appointed sales man- 
ager of the Rossotti California Lith- 
ograph Corp., San Francisco, Calif. 
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GLASS PACKAGE DESIGN 


New Stak-R-Pak glass packages with depressed panel style of 
closure are shown at the right in this photograph. A wedge of 
wood has been placed under the bottom jar to show the “tilt” 
value of the stacker arrangement. Stak-R-Paks are being demon- 
strated to food manufacturers with the aid of the special sales 
kit, also shown. This type of stacker arrangement provides for 
a Stak-R-Cap with a depressed panel and a jar with a built-in 
ring on the bottom which is smaller than the outer circumference. 


New Glass Package Solves Stacking Problem 


A new type of glass package designed 
to help solve stacking problems in retail 
outlets has been introduced by Owens- 
Illinois Glass Company. 


Called the Stak-R-Pak, the new con- 
’ tainer has been designed particularly 
for the packing of mayonnaise, salad 
dressing, and similar products. It is said 
to be one of the first of its kind for these 
type of products where the standard 
type jar is used. 
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This is an illustration of the panel-type 
of stacking container introduced by 
Owens-Illinois Glass Company. This draw- 
ing shows how the ring that is built in 
on the jar fits into the depressed panel 
cap, providing a stacking feature. The 
stacking arrangement is called the Stak- 
R-Pak, while the closure is termed the 
Stak-R-Cap. 


The unit consists of a closure which 
has a depressed panel and a jar which 
has a ring on the bottom. 


The depression goes clear across the 
entire panel of the closure from the 
outer diameter with a raised portion 
just at the outer circumference. 


The ring on the bottom of the jar is 
smaller than the ridge on the outer por- 
tion of the cap into which it fits, thus 
providing the stacking feature. 

Owens-Illinois recommends the use of 
this depressed panel type of package on 
G-450 finish, and on 400 finishes ranging 
from 54 mm to 70 mm, in quart and pint 
sizes. 


The new package is designed to pro- 
vide safe and easy stacking of glass con- 
tainers for retail display or shelf-stock- 
ing purposes. It permits the stacking of 
one glass jar on top of the other without 
the use of unsightly corrugated or card- 
board dividers. This principle also elimi- 
nates the practice of stacking jars, with 
the top one up-side-down, closure on 
closure. 


HENDERSON LEAVES 
OLIVE BOARD 


Richard W. Henderson has_ tendered 
his resignation as manager of the Cali- 
fornia Olive Advisory Board, after sev- 
eral years of service, and on September 
1, will become treasurer of the Lindsay 
Ripe Olive Co., Lindsay, Calif. He has 
been succeeded as Board manager by 
Walter N. Smith Jr., who has been as- 
sistant manager for some time. 
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.the Chief Canning Inspector 


CANADIAN GLASS 
CONTAINERS 


On August 17th, according to the 
Canadian Food Processors Association, 
sent a 
notice to all processors packing in glass 
containers advising them that after 
April 1st, 1954, all glass containers will 
be required to show the net contents on 
the label or the cap. 


“This notice,” said the Association, “has 
raised a protest from different quarters 
on the grounds that, if enforced, it 
means processors will have to re-design 
their labels and carry stocks for all sizes 
of containers; or use an additional label 
or sticker to declare the contents. 


“The present method of declaring the 
contents by having the size blown in the 
glass is the most economical procedure 
for the processor and consumer. It has, 
however, always been subject to criticism 
by some. The present declaration is 
there for all who care to look for it, and 
it is debatable as to whether or not a 
different type of declaration will receive 
any greater reader acceptance. 


“In our opinion the deadline of April 
1st, 1954, will prove harmful to many if 
the new change is enforced. 


“Industry will unquestionably wish ‘o 
consider this change and will undoubted!y 
do so through their Provincial Associx- 
tions in the near future. 


“We believe the matter to be of sufli- 
cient importance that the government 
might well be asked to leave the mattcr 
in abeyance until after a full discussion 
between all concerned at our Convention 
in January.” 
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WASHINGTON 


Food and Drug Implements New 
Factory Inspection Amendment 


The Food and Drug Administration of 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare last week revealed actions 
it has taken to put into effect the pro- 
visions of the new inspection amendment 
to the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act. 

Commissioner of Food and Drugs 
Charles W. Crawford said that FDA in- 
spectors are now giving written notice 
of intention to inspect at the time when 
they present their credentials to the 
owner, operator, or agent in charge of 
the plant. Such notices give the date, 
time of day, name of the inspector and 
the address of the district office to which 
he is assigned, and the name and address 
of the plant. 

Inspectors are also leaving written re- 
ports on conditions or practices which 
indicate that any products in the estab- 
lishment contain filth or decomposition 
or have been prepared, packed or held 
under insanitary conditions. Inspectors 
leave these reports with the individual 
to whom they presented the notice of_in- 
spection, or if he is not available at the 
close of inspection, with another respon- 
sible official. 

In compliance with other provisions 
of the new law, inspectors are now giv- 
ing written receipts for all samples 
taken in connection with an inspection. 
District offices of the Food and Drug 
Administration will report promptly to 
the management of food plants the re- 
sults of analyses of food samples taken 
in such plants for determining the pres- 
ence of filth or decomposition. 


FORMULA FILES ETC. 
VOLUNTARY 


In connection with these actions Com- 
missioner Crawford said that while some 
phases of FDA inspections are now 
clearly on a mandatory basis, there are 
others which Congress apparently in- 
tended to be put on a voluntary basis. 

In explanation he said: 


“The law provides penalties for re- 
fusal to permit inspection of factories, 
warehouses, establishments or vehicles 
in which foods, drugs, cosmetics or de- 
vices are manufactured, processed, 
packed or held for introduction into 
interstate commerce, or held after such 
introduction, or in which they are trans- 
ported, and all pertinent equipment, fin- 
ished and unfinished materials, contain- 
ers and labeling therein. 


“Modern production and distribution 
are carried on to a large extent through 
the medium of written instructions and 
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records. The legislative history indicates 
Cengress did not intend to include pre- 
scription files, formula files, complaint 
files, and personnel files within the scope 
oz required inspections. FDA interprets 
this to mean that inspection of these 
records will be on a voluntary basis. 

“Accordingly, inspectors have been in- 
structed to ask permission to see such 
records or files whenever there is any 
need or reason to examine them or to 
obtain information contained in them. 

“The inspector may state reasons for 
asking to examine a particular record or 
file but will not otherwise press the 
ewner, operator or agent for permission 
to see it. 

“The Food and Drug Administration 
will not attempt to predetermine what 
action may be appropriate in future 
situations which seem to necessitate in- 
spection of records, but will endeavor to 
resolve these problems as they arise, 
keeping in mind the health, safety and 
interest of consumers and the Con- 
gressional intent in the statute as a 
whole to protect public health. 


“In 47 years since passage of the orig- 
inal Pure Food and Drug Law the great 
majority of the regulated industries 
have always cooperated fully in observ- 
ing its provisions and by assisting in our 
work of enforcement. We have every 
reason to believe the regulated indus- 
tries will continue this cooperation.” 


V. A. WANTS CANNED PLUMS 


The Veterans Administration has is- 
sued invitations to bid on 1200 cases No. 
10 Choice Canned Purple Plums in heavy 
syrup for delivery in Somerville, N. J., 
Nov. 1, and 2500 cases of 10’s, same 
quality, for delivery to Hines, IIl., on 
Nov. 1. Awards on No. 2% and No. 2 
cans will be made on a per ounce basis, 
in the event acceptable bids received on 
10’s_ prove insufficient. Bids will be 
opened in Washington, D. C., on Sept. 28. 


POWELL ON WORLD 
TRADE STUDY 


Stanley Powell, vice-president of the 
California Packing Corp., San Francisco, 
Calif., and for years head of the export 
department of this concern, has accepted 
an appointment to the advisory commit- 
tee of the Senate Committee on Banking 
and Currency to make a study of the 
problems of expanding world trade. 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


OCTOBER 11-13, 1953—-WESTERN RE- 
GIONAL FROZEN FOOD CONVENTION, Ist 
Annual, San Francisco, Calif. 


OCTOBER 15-17, 1953—FLORIDA CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, 
Casablanca Hotel, Miami Beach, Fla. 


OCTOBER 26, 1953—TEXAS CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, Annual Convention, Casa 
ce Palmas Hotel, McAllen, Tex. 


OCTOBER 26-27, 1953 — NATIONAL | 
PICKLE PACKERS ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Meeting, Drake Hotel, Chicago, II]. 


NOVEMBER 2, 1953 — ILLINOIS CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, Fall Meeting, Chicago, 


NOVEMBER 6, 1953—OZARK CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, Fall Meeting, Colonial 
Hotel, Springfield, Mo. 


NOVEMBER 9-10, 1953 — WISCONSIN 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, 
Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 


NOVEMBER 12-13, 1953 — lowa- 
NEBRASKA CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Meeting, Ft. Des Moines Hotel, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


NOVEMBER 19-20, 1953 — INDIANA 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Fall Convention, 
French Lick Springs Hotel, French Lick, 
Ind. 

NOVEMBER 23-24, 1953 — PENNSYL- 
VANIA CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 39th An- 
nual Convention, Penn Harris Hotel, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


NOVEMBER 30-DECEMBER 2, 1953 
—CANNED FOODS ASSOCIATION OF ONTARIO, 
Annual Meeting, Royal York Hotel, 
Toronto, Ont., Canada. 


DECEMBER 1, 1953 — TENNESSEE- 
KENTUCKY CANNERS ASSOCIATION, An- 
nual Meeting, Food Technology Building, 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 


PECEMBER 2, 1953—TRI-STATE PACK- 
ERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Sales School, 
Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. 


DECEMBER 3-4, 1954 — TRI-STATE 
PACKERS ASSOCIATON, Annual Conven- 
tion, Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. 


DECEMBER 10-11, 1953—NEW YORK 
STATE CANNERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, 
68th Annual Convention. 


DECEMBER 10-11, 1953—OHIO CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, 46TH ANNUAL CON- 
VENTION, Niel House, Columkus, Ohio. 


JANUARY 4-6, 1954 — NORTHWEST 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Conven- 
tion, Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Ore- 
gon. 


JANUARY 23-27, 1954—NATIONA% 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, NATIONAL FOOD 
BROKERS ASSOCIATION, CANNING MACHIN- 
ERY & SUPPLIES, JOINT ANNUAL CONVEN- 
TION, Atlantic City, N. J. 


FEBRUARY 1-4, 1954 — NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF FROZEN FOOD PACKERS, 
Annual Convention, Commodore Hotel, 
New York, N. Y. 
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CANCO’S DR. CLARK NAMED TO 
NRC FOOD, NUTRITION BOARD 


Dr. Berton S. Clark, scientific director 
of the American Can Company, has been 
appointed a member of the Food and 
Nutrition Board of the National Re- 
search Council. 

Members of the board, which is re- 
sponsible for the “translation of nutri- 
tional science to the public welfare,” are 
selected primarily for their leadership in 
and knowledge of the food industry. Dr. 
Clark, a leader in research on food pro- 
cessing and preservation, also is chair- 
man of the research council’s committee 
on packing, packaging and preservation 
and a member of the council’s advisory 
board on quartermaster researh and de- 
velopment. 


The Canco scientific director recently 
became president of the Institute of 
Food Technologists. 


TAXES EXCEED WAGES 


The Federal income tax bill of the Du 
Pont Company ran so high that it topped 
the total of wages and salaries paid to 
the company’s employees during the first 
half of this year. Taxes out-paced the 
increase in number of employees and 
rates of pay, both of which were at 
record-high levels. 


To cover its estimated Federal taxes 
on income and renegotiation, the com- 
pany set aside approximately $233,000,- 
000 for the first half of the year. Wages 
are salaries paid employees in the same 
period came to about $226,000,000. If 
state, local, social security and other 
taxes had been included, they would have 
added about $16,000,000 more to the tax 
bill. 


NEWS AND PERSONALS 


MRAK ADDRESSES DIETICIANS 


Dr. Emil Mrak, professor of food tech- 
nology at the Experimental Station of 
the University of California Co!lege of 
Agriculture, Davis, Calif., was a promi- 
nent speaker at the 36th annual meeting 
of the American Dietetic Association 
held at Los Angeles the last week in 
August. He told of the rapid growth of 
the prepared food industry, pointing out 
that many items were superior to home 
preparation. Emphasis was placed on 
such items as potato granules, tomato 
and citrus fruit juices processed by low 
temperature concentration and _ dried 
fruits in new forms. The Davis station 
now has a new laboratory and pilot can- 
nery in operation. 


V.A. WANTS APPLES AND 
APPLE SAUCE 


The Veterans Administration has is- 
sued invitations to bid on a total of 
12,500 cases of No. 10 fancy apple sauce 
for delivery as follows: Somerville, N. J., 
Nov. 15, 2,500 cases; Feb. 15, 2,500 cases. 
Wilmington, Calif., Nov. 15, 1,500 cases. 
Hines, Ill., Nov. 15, 3,000 cases; Feb. 15, 
3,000 cases. In the event acceptable bids 
received on No. 10 cans will not com- 
plete total required, bids on No. 2% and 
No. 2 cans will be considered for remain- 
ing quantities. Bids will be opened Sept. 
22 in Room 3823 Munitions Building, 
20th and Constitution Avenues, North- 
west, Wash., D. C. 

Bids on 15,600 cases of Grade C No. 10 
apples will be opened in the same office 
on Sept. 15. Delivery schedule on canned 
apples is as follows: Dec. 1, 4,000 cases, 
Somerville, N. J. Same date at Wilming- 
ton, Calif., 1,600 cases. At Hines, -Ill., 
Oct. 15, 4,000 cases, and on Dec. 1, 4,000 
cases. 


GRALOW HEADS PRODUCT 
DEVELOPMENT 


Dr. E. W. Reid, president of Corn 
Products Refining Company, has an- 
nounced that R. C. Gralow has been ap- 
pointed Director of Product Develop- 
ment. A graduate of the University of 
Wisconsin in 1934, Mr. Gralow joined 
Corn Products that year at their Argo, 
Ill., plant. Subsequently he was trans- 
ferred to the New York Office where, in 
1948, he was appointed Sales Manager 
of tke Chemical Division. 

Succeeding Mr. Gralow as Chemical 
Division Sales Manager is Mr. C. J. 
McDowell, formerly senior fellow of the 
Corn Products Fellowship, Mellon Insti- 
tute. 


COMSTOCK NAMES 
PLANT MANAGER 


The Comstock Canning Corporation 
have announced the appointment of Ben- 
jamin J. Miles to the position of Man- 
ager of their Geneva, New York plant. 
Mr. Miles was for a number of years 
the Raw Products Manager of the Com- 
stock organization and has had consider- 
able experience not only in the agricul- 
tural field but also in plant management. 
For the past year he has been managing 
the Ridgeland, Wisconsin plant of the 
International Milk Processors. 


CANNED PARSNIPS WANTED 


Anyone canning or knowing of any 
firm canning parsnips, is requested to 
forward this information to the office of 
“The Canning Trade” immediately. A 
broker subscriber has an_ interested 
buyer. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


Hawaii’s Pineapple Industry leaders on August 17 met at « 
luncheon in Honolulu to honor Carlos Campbell, center, Execu 
tive Secretary, National Canners Association, Washington, D. ( 
Mr. Campbell was in Hawaii for ten days to discuss industry anc 
association matters with executives of Pineapple Growers Asso 
ciation member companies. He is shown here with Robert Cush 
ing, left, Director of the Pineapple Research Institute, and Elvon 
_ Musick, right, PGA President. 
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DISTRIBUTORS 


ELECTED TO OLD GUARD 


Franklin E. Walter, of the A. K. 
Ackerman Co., Cleveland, has been 
elected to membership in the Old Guard 
Society. Mr. Walter is president of the 
Cleveland Food Brokers’ Association. 


STOP & SHOP ACQUIRES 
BROCKELMAN STORES 


Sidney R. Rabb, Chairman of the Board 
of Stop & Shop Supermarkets, has an- 
nounced the completion of plans for the 
cash purchase of eight Brockelman 
stores and three bakeries in Massa- 
chusetts by Stop & Shop, Inc. of Boston. 
Stop & Shop will take over their opera- 
tion on September 1, 1953. 

Included in this group of Brockelman 
stores is the ultra-modern Brockelman 
store constructed in Shoppers World in 
Framingham in 1951. The other stores 
include the three Brockelman Super- 
markets in Worcester; one each in Law- 
rence, Haverhill, Gardner and Framing- 
ham. ? 

Mr. Rabb announced that with this 
added volume Stop & Shop sales should 
have a rate over $80,000,000 a year. 

With the eight newly acquired Brockel- 
man stores, Stop & Shop will be operat- 
ing a total of 97 stores located in central 
and eastern Massachusetts and in Hart- 
ford, Connecticut. 

Present plans include maintaining the 
same store personnel to staff the stores. 
These newly acquired stores will be di- 
rected and serviced from Stop & Shop 
headquarters in South Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. 


PLAN NEW WAREHOUSE 


Consolidated Grocers’ Corporation has 
announced plans for construction of a 
new warehouse and office building for 
the Summit Wholesale Grocery Co. at 
Akron, Ohio. 

The new plant will be a one-story 
streamliner, and will be located adja- 
cent to the Erie Railroad at Wilbeth St., 
between 16th and 18th Sts., according to 
E. W. Alexander, Summit manager. 

Consolidated acquired the Akron busi- 
ness last year. 


EVANS BUYS BLACKARD 
INTEREST 


The interest of Mr. B. E. Blackard in 
the Memphis, Tenn., brokerage firm of 
Evans & Blackard, has been purchased 
by Mr. C. C. Evans, Sr., and the name of 
the firm changed to Evans Brokerage 
Company. Mr. Blackard is no longer 
connected with the firm, according to a 
recent announcement. Mr. Milton B. 
Evans, son of C. C. Evans, has been 
added to the retail sales staff. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


CANNED FOODS DISTRIBUTION 
COMPANY 


Canned Foods Distribution Co., Ince., 
has been incorporated at San Francisco, 
Calif., with a capital stock of $500,000, 
by Edwin E. Huddleson, Jr., Augustus 
Castro, and Wm. W. Godward, 333 
Montgomery St. 


APPOINTS BROKER 


Gorton-Pew Fisheries, Ltd., Glouces- 
ter, Mass., announces the appointment 
of Hurley Brokerage Co., Baltimore, as 
its sales representative in that area for 
the company’s line of canned and salted 
fish. 


NEW FROZEN FOOD BROKER 


The firm of E. L. Roberts & Co., Ince., 
has been incorporated in San Francisco, 
Calif., with a capital stock of $75,000, 
to conduct a frozen foods brokerage busi- 
ness. The firm has been in business for 
some time, with offices at 260 California 
Street. 


GETS NEW SALES POST 


Frank T. Shaughnessy, Jr., formerly 
sales supervisor for Food Enterprises, 
Boston, has been named New England 
sales representative for Excelsior Quick 
Frosted Meat Products, Inc., of New 
York City. His territory includes all of 
New England, with the exception of the 
Albany, N. Y., territory. 


TO MOVE OFFICES 


Wm. Gillespie & Son, Philadelphia 
brokers, will move their offices to the 
Commercial Union Building in that city 
about Oct. 1. 


RETAILER-OWNED GROUPS TO 
HOLD TRANSPORTATION 
CLINIC 


The Research Division of the Coopera- 
tive Food Distributors of America will 
conduct its sixth in series of workshops 
on warehouse operations on Sept. 13 and 
14. The conference will be held in Den- 
ver, Colo., at the Park Lane Hotel. 

Norman H. Karel, Executive Secre- 
tary of CFDA, announced that in addi- 
tion to representatives of the groups, 
major truck manufacturers will partici- 
pate in the clinic and will present charts 
and films covering features of the 
agenda. 


SAMUEL RICE 


Funeral services were held in Newark, 
N. J., this week for Samuel Rice, presi- 
dent of the Uco Food Corp. Mr. Rice 
had been associated with Uco for many 
years, and was well known in eastern 
wholesale grocery circles, 
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JOSEPH H. KLINE 


One of the founders of the National 
Food Brokers Association, and long 
recognized as the Dean of the food brok- 
erage profession died Aug. 30 at the age 
of 84. Joseph H. Kline, senior partner 
of the Housum-Kline Co., Cleveland, 
was well known in the industry through- 
dut his lifetime and was well loved. 
Until a short time before his death he 
was active in the brokerage business and 
was present at the NFBA Convention 
early this year when he was honored by 
the award of Honorary Lifetime Mem- . 
bershir. Mr. Kline served as the fifth 
President of NFBA in 1912. 

Some idea of the renown in which he 
was held by fellow buyers is attested by 
the wording of the resolution granting 
him honorary life membership which 
read in part: “Joe has given generously 
of himself and his friendship, his time 
and his energies in charting the course 
and in piloting the Association through 
half a century of its travel to the Na- 
tional and International stature it now 
enjoys—first, as one of its founders; 
later, as one of its distinguished Presi- 
dents, and ever since and even now as 
Dean of its Senior Advisors, and always 
as an outstanding food broker, loyal 
member and faithful friend of the Asso- 
ciation and its members.” 


CANNED WHOLE MILK 
INTERNATIONAL MARKET SEEN 


Harry R. Goff, president of the James 
Dole Engineering Co., San Francisco, 
Calif., returned recently from a trip to 
Europe and advised stockholders that he 
had high hopes that a large international 
markct for canned whole milk may de- 
velop through the Swiss holding com- 
pany, Ursina, Ltd., and its subsidiary, 
Bernese Alps, Ltd. The Swiss company 
has been working with the Dole machine 
for flash sterilization and canning of 
whole milk. 

Mr. Goff reported that the Dole com- 
pany now has 30 machines installed and 
that it is working in close cooperation 
with the glass industry in a program 
that has much promise. 


VIVA ARMSTRONG ACTIVE 


Viva Armstrong, assistant secretary 
and personnel manager of the California 
Packing Corporation, San _ Francisco, 
Calif., represented the San Francisco 
Bay Area Personnel Women’s Associa- 
tion at a meeting held in Cleveland, Ohio 
the middle of August. 


FALK HEADS CHARITY DRIVE 


Adrien J. Falk, president of S. & W. 
Fine Foods, Ine., San Francisco, Calif., 
has been appointed chairman of the Bay 
Area Co-ordinating Committee which 
will direct the annual drive for charity 
and welfare organization funds in three 
San Francisco Bay counties. A goal has 
been set at more than $10,000,000. 
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: Each year American Can Company plows back more 
F into research than any other can manufacturer, more 
P into technical service, more into field operations, more 


Looking forward ine that 


From this plowing back comes a continuous stream 
e of container improvements which American Can Com- 

a by plowing back pany’s customers enjoy before others do. 
4 In the packaging industry most first or original 
. contributions bear the Canco imprint. Canco’s philos- 
ophy of always looking forward can be of immeasur- 


Sea able assistance in your business. 

5 These are reasons why it is to your advantage to 
b ‘turn first to Canco—the people who offer you more all 
5 along the line. 


Go first to the people who are first! 


AMERICAN 
CAN 
COMPANY 


New York, Chicago, San Francisco; Hamilton, Canada 


The Sanitary Can—pertected by Canco—made 
commercial canning of fruits and vegetables pos- 
sible; revolutionized the grocery business; helped 
raise the national level of nutrition and health. 


Through the years, constant Canco pioneer- 
ing and cooperation with the canning industry 
have brought forth widespread process and prod- 
uct improvement—opening new markets for can- 
ned foods of all kinds, 
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MARKET NEWS 


HEAT WAVE REDUCING CANNING 
POTENTIAL 


The current heat wave, extending over 
a wide area from the Plain States to 
the Atlantic Coast, now (Wednesday, 
Sept. 2) continuing for the 11th consecu- 
tive day, is taking its toll of canning 
crops, particularly canned vegetables. 
With temperatures holding in the high 
90’s, and in many areas passing the 100 
mark, and with almost a complete ab- 
sence of rain, canners find it impossible 
to keep up with deliveries. Added to the 
limitations of plant capacity is the preb- 
lem of keeping help on hand night after 
night, in the intense heat. Corn, beans, 
tomatoes and the root crops are bearing 
the brunt of the weather just now. 
Apples, too, are badly in need of mois- 
ture at this time. Later crops, like lima 
means, now just coming in, and cabbage, 
may be relieved somewhat should there 
come rains and cooler weather, although 
many fields of limas and cabbage won’t 
be helped unless this relief comes im- 
mediately. Here in Baltimore’ the 
Weatherman promises us some relief by 
Saturday. 


Some of the reports coming in: Mary- 
land—The Blank Canning Company at 
Blank (Central Maryland) has had to 
close down because of lack of water; an- 
other is hauling water from a nearby 
stream; many canners are skipping corn 
fields every day and the corn they’re tak- 
ing in is of uneven maturity; still an- 
other Maryland canner has withdrawn 
all corn prices, cancelling all unconfirmed 
S.a.p. orders, and announcing that pro- 
rata deliveries on confirmed orders will 
be worked out; in Maryland, too, tomato 
fields are burning up, fruits are not siz- 
ing properly, and many canners this past 
week have been unable to keep peelers 
on the job to handle deliveries. 


In Wisconsin: They are talking about 
a 4 million case reduction from prior 
expectations in the Mid-West corn pack; 
“We are no longer concerned about a 
surplus corn crop”. And although fields 
are being skipped every day in an effort 
to keep up with the situation, quality is 
bound to suffer. “This is not the right 
kind of weather in which to pack super 
deluxe, small, tender, whole kernel corn.” 
In this sizzling weather it’s next to im- 
possible to pack corn of an even matur- 
ity. Nature just doesn’t make it that 
way under these conditions. 


Snap beans in the State of Wisconsin, 
as in other areas, have been hit hard by 
the hot weather and the drying winds, 
with deliveries falling off sharply. Plants 
that were swamped with beans only a 
week ago are now running only part 
time. It is said that Wisconsin, like the 
Northwest, now does not have any beans 
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to sell... . Beets, of course, are not siz- 
ing under these conditions, although rain 
may still be of some help to them, if it 
comes in time. 


In New York State tomatoes and corn 
up to Aug. 31 had not been hurt too 
much. As a matter of fact the weather 
served to speed up these crops which 
were late. The corn crop at that time 
still looked better than last year, with 
predictions that it could run to a million 
and a half actual cases compared with 
1,348,603 actual cases last year. Those 
prospects will, of course, decline with 
each day of this searing heat and lack 
of moisture. Like Wisconsin, however, 
New York beans have been hurt, with 
prospects of the pack ending abruptly as 
quality diminishes. It’s beginning to 
look like the higher grades of beans will 
be a particularly scarce commodity, espe- 
cially whole beans. 


And so the story goes. And it’s the 
same for all States in the important Mid- 
Western and Eastern canning belts. 


THE MARKET W—Not surprisingly 
buyers do not appear too concerned about 
these reports, and there is no noticeable 
rush to buy. Buyers are just not in the 
speculative mood, nor does it seem that 
they ever will revert generally to this 
practice again on canned foods, most of 
them seemingly content to take the 
normal markup. Another fact, of course, 
is the coming Labor Day holiday, which 
always acts as a break on market _activ- 
ity. Canners, themselves are, of course, 
very firm in their views, so that there is 
a strong undertone to the market all 
down the line. ’ 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Buyers Looking Things Over—Small Tomato 
Glut Not Bringing Concessions—Some Con- 
cessions In Beans—Early Shipment Business 
In Corn—Continued Good Demand For Peas 
—Georgia Canners Running On Pimentos— 
Apple Sauce Opens High—Short Pear Crop 
Expected—Limited Offering Of Orange Juice 
—Sardines Firm—Salmon Unchanged. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, Sept. 3, 1953 


THE SITUATION—With Labor Day, 
the traditional “turning point”, just 
around the corner, canned foods buyers 
are looking things over rather carefully 
to shape up their inventories for the re- 
maining months of the year. The heat 
wave has cut into vegetable canning in 
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the East, and has brought new strength 
into the market, particularly on tomatoes 


and beans. Opening prices on apple 

sauce came into the picture during the 

week, 
THE OUTLOOK—The statistical sit- 


uation in canned foods is coming in for Bs a 
closer study as distributors developing }° 
buying programs for the near term. . 
Total carryover stocks of canned foods 

in first hands at the close of the 1952-53 
season were smaller than a year ago, ne 
and this has tended to stiffen buyer ccn- On 
fidence in the outlook. With the over-all 
supply picture for the coming season 
about on a par with a year ago, no ds- 
turbing influences are on the horizcn, 
with the possible exception of fruits, 


where a pack somewhat in excess of that —— 
of 1952 may lead to some price gymnas- ee 
tics as competing brand packers vie for 
competitive advantages. 
TOMATOES — The extreme heat th 
brought on a little glut of tomatoes in a 


the tri-states during the week. Far from — W' 
following the traditional “glut”, which in — te 
former years was a signal for price con- 
cessions, canner reaction this time was 
to withdraw from the market. While raw 
stock prices were lower in some cases, 
labor and other costs have soared to a 
point where the saving in the price of 
raw stock is offset. Canners are expected 
to show firm price views when they re- 
sume quoting in the open market for 
prompt shipment. 


BEANS—Some southern canners were 
a little more disposed to “trade”? on new 
pack beans this week, although the heat 
wave tended to inject a new element into 
the supply-demand picture. Some offer- 
ings of standard flat cut green beans 
were reported at $1.15 on 3038s, with ex- 
tra standards at $1.20 and fancy at $1.50. 
Fancy French style sold down to $1.47'% 
on 303s in some cases, although most 
canners’ quotations were well above 
these levels. On wax beans, extra stand- 
ard round pod cut 308s were quoted at 
$1.35 and upwards, with fancy at $1.65- 
$1.70, all f.o.b. canneries. 


CORN—Some early shipment business 
in corn out of the tri-states is reported 
to have been done on the basis of $1.05 
for 8-ounce fancy wholegrain golden, 
with 303s at $1.60. On extra standards, 
303s were reported sold at $1.45, while | 
crushed was bringing $1.25-$1.30 for ox- 
tra standards and $1.20 for standards. 
Fancy white crushed 303s were reported — 
offering at $1.60, with extra standards | 
at $1.40, f.o.b. canneries. 


PEAS—There was a continued good 
demand for peas reported this week, — 
with much of the demand centering on — 
extra standard 303s. Private label job- 7 
bers are also looking for fancy grailes | 
in the smaller sieves, while standards 
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MARKET NEWS 


are coming in for a good call, particu- 
larly from chains and supers, who are 
4 looking for low shelf-price staples. 


PIMENTOS—Georgia canners are now 
- running on the new pack, which is ex- 
' pected to top that of a year ago by a 
- substantial margin. On the canned, 4- 
a ounce tins are quoted at $1.45 for whole 
_or sliced, with 7-ounce whole at $2.20 
and 14-ounce at $3.75. On 2%s, canners 
j are quoting $7.50 for whole and $7.25 for 
pieces, all f.o.b. canneries. 


APPLE SAUCE—Opening prices on 

new pack southern apple sauce were an- 

* nounced during the week, with canners 

quoting fancy quality at 95 cents on 8- 

LF ounce, $1.70 on 308s, $1.90 on 2s, and 

*8.85 on 10s, f.o.b. canneries. These prices 

are above those of a year ago, and reflect 

a curtailed production this season due 
_ to poor crop returns. 


PEACHES — Canners were quoting 

choice cling peaches at $2.45 on halves 

© 2%s this week, which is 5-cents under 

the general opening level. This reffects 

a larger pack in sight this season, as 

4 well as a sharpening in the competitive 
tempo. 

OTHER FRUITS —Current reports 

California indicate that canners 

ie expect that only some 150,000 tons 


__ of pears will be delivered for canning 
this season, against 175,000 tons ex- 


pected earlier, because of the sharp com- 
petition from fresh shippers. This will 
affect both pear prices and those for 
fruit cocktail and fruits-for-salad ... Little 
demand has been in evidence on ’cots 
during the past several weeks, and the 
trade is evidently of the belief that prices 
are too high this season in view of the 
size of the pack and the competitive pric- 
ing on peaches ... The trade is await- 
ing canner price views on cocktail and 
fruits-for-salad from this season’s packs. 


BERRIES—Midwest canners are offer- 
ing new pack blueberries in heavy syrup 
at $2.70 for 300s, with blackberries at 
$2.95 and boysenberries at $2.75, all f.o.b. 
canneries. 


CITRUS—Major development in this 
market was the resumption of limited 
offerings of orange juice, with 36-ounce 
quoted at $3.05 in conjunction with grape- 
fruit juice at $2.15, on the basis of one 
case of orange juice with each two cases 
of grapefruit juice. The offer was limited 
to one packer, other canners continuing 
withdrawn from the market and appar- 
ently sold out on all carryover holdings. 


SARDINES—tThere is a good demand 
for Marine sardines, 1s ovals in tomato 
or mustard sauce, at $9.75 to $10 per case, 
f.o.b. They are rapidly replacing Cali- 
fornia sardines in many areas. On key- 
less -quarter, many canners were still 


withdrawn. Against a last-quoted open 
market price of $7 for quarter keyless. 
oils, canners are talking an $8 market 
when offerings are resumed. 


SALMON — There were no _ price 
changes reported in salmon this week. 
Notwithstanding the short pack on top 
grades, however, buyers are reluctant 
to operate in any volume at current price 
levels. Alaska reds are quoted up to $28 
per case for tall 1s, with flat halves at 
$17, while medium reds hold at $21 for 1s 
and $12.50 for halves. Pinks list at 
$18.50 for 1s and $10 for halves, with 
chums at $14 and $9, respectively, all 
f.o.b. Seattle. Puget Sound sockeyes are 
offering at $17.50 for flat halves, with 
quarters at $10.50. Total Alaska salmon 
pack up to Aug. 22 was reported at 
2,602,990 cases of all varieties, against 
3,088,280 cases packed up to the compar- 
able period a year ago. 


REPORTS SALES RISE 


Winston & Newell Co., Minneapolis 
wholesale grocers, report sales of $44,- 
490,541 for the first 32 weeks of 1953, 
against $38,412,319 in the comparable 
period a year ago. 

The company sponsors some 600 Super 
Valu and U-Save Food Stores through- 
out the upper Midwest. 
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AUTOMATIC COOKROOM 


Cooks and Cools in One 
_ Continuous Operation 


Uniformity of cook 
Ease of operation ¢ 


or boxer. 


RUSSELL’S AUTOMATIC PRESSURE COOKER 
For Processing Fruits and Vegetables 


Lakeland 


Efficiency e 


necessary handling costs. 
decided savings in fuel costs. 


For Further Information, Write: 


DIXIE-WAY MACHINE CO. 


“Fine Machinery For The Processor’’ 


Resulting in: 


e Standardization of process 
Economy e Durability 


This method of process utilizes the principles of continuous line cook- 
ing and cooling. The line of cans moves forward direct from the 
closing machine through the continuous cooker at a speed and tem- 
perature predetermined for required sterilization. 
ccntinue straight through the cooler and out to the labeling machine 
This process is completely automatic, thus eliminating un- 
The efficiency of the cooker will show a 


The cans then 


Box 462 Florida 


HE CANNING 1RADE 
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CHICAGO MARKET 


Heat Hurting Vegetable Crops; Slows Busi- 
ness Activity—Tomato Canners Reluctant 
To Quote — Considerable Concern About 
Corn -— Beet Sales Excellent — Wisconsin 
Bean Canners Have Little To Offer—Run- 
ning On Tomato Juice — Grapefruit Only 
Citrus Juice Available—No Confidence In 
Salmon—Studying Higher Pear Prices. 


By ‘“‘Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., Sept. 3, 1953 


THE SITUATION—The first of Sep- 
tember found the Midwest sweltering 
under record breaking temperatures that 
have been exceeding anything previously 
recorded for a similar period. Corn, to- 
matos, beets, beans and carrots have 
been hurt, how badly is still unknown, 
and this condition will grow worse with 
each passing day without relief. Already 
the corn pack is now expected to run 
somewhere between three and four mil- 
lion cases less than previously antici- 
pated and could go lower if the situation 
does not improve. All root crops, such 
as beets and carrots, have suffered from 
the hot dry weather and, regardless of 
when the break in weather comes, will 
show lower production figures than had 
been expected. Beans have also felt the 
effects in Wisconsin and in this case 
could really be serious as the situation 
was tight to begin with. The trade, al- 
ways slow to respond to conditions of 
this kind, are beginning to take notice 
and will probably start to scramble for 
merchandise if the damage becomes more 
extensive and canners withdraw present 
offerings. 


Despite the threat to Midwest vege- 
tables, business activity has tapered off 
slightly this week and besides current 
hot and humid weather is not conducive 
to vigorous solicitation of business. 
Those buyers blessed with air condi- 
tioned offices are drawing most of the 
brokers these days all of whom are not 
too anxious to hurry on to the next pros- 
pect. The weather is really the most im- 
portant topic of conversations at present. 


TOMATOES — Conditions described 
above are cutting into the present crop 
severely and the early local crop may 
come close to a complete loss. As a re- 
sult, local canners are reluctant to quote 
and very few prices on the new pack 
have made an appearance. Some sales 
on standard 303s from the new pack are 
reported out of Indiana at $1.32% with 
extra standards at $1.45. Many local 
canners have swung over completely 
from 2s to 303s this year and indications 
are the smaller size will replace 2s al- 
together in another season. 


CORN—There is considerable concern 
about the corn pack here in the Middle- 
west due to the heat and lack of rain. 
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Some canners report they expect to finish 
packing within the next week or ten days 
which means they will never pack pre- 
viously anticipated totals. Currently 
fancy corn is selling at $1.02% for eight 
oz. whole kernel, $1.50 for 303s and $9.00 
for tens with cream style at $1.00, $1.45 
and $9.00. So far little has been offered 
in the way of lower grades but present 
conditions may change this. 


BEETS—Sale of beets have been ex- 
cellent ever since the new pack became 
available although the crop has been 
hurt with evidence now apparant that 
the total pack will be short. Fancy sliced 
are selling at $1.25 for 308s and $6.50 
for tens with salad sliced at $1.05 and 
$5.00. The trade have shown an inclina- 
tion to buy ahead under the circum- 
stances. 


BEANS — Most Wisconsin canners 
have little to offer from the new pack 
and it appears distributors have either 
already covered or they will have to look 
elsewhere for supplies. Early sales were 
extremely heavy and the present wea- 
ther conditions are cutting into produc- 
tion figures. Standards from the South 
and East are offered here at $1.35 for 
303s and $7.50 for tens delivered Chi- 
cago. Sales have been excellent and ship- 
ments have been heavy. Very little has 
reached here in the way of Blue Lakers 
from the Coast’and canners in that area 
report the curent pack is falling down 
which will come as a great disappoint- 
ment to all. 


TOMATO JUICE—Local canners are 
running juice now but most of them are 
reluctant to quote. A few quotations 
have been heard on the basis of $2.40 to 
$2.50 for fancy 46 oz. out of Indiana and 
New York is offering new pack for im- 
mediate shipment on the basis of $2.40 
for 46 oz., $1.15 for 2s and $5.05 for 
tens. Old pack is still available at $2.25 
to $2.35 and the trade have been buying 
freely. 


CITRUS — The majority of Florida 
canners have little or nothing to offer 
in citrus juices with the exception of 
grapefruit juice at $2.25. A few sales of 
orange at $2.95 and blended at $2.60 are 
reported here but total sales have fallen 
off to a dribble. The new packs are ex- 
pected to get under way about October 
15th on grapefruit juice, November 15th 
on blended and December Ist on orange. 
The trade should be ready and anxious 
to buy when new goods are available. 


SALMON—This market continues in 
a very shaky manner and very little 
business has been consumated in Chicago 
on the new pack simply because no one 
has any confidence in the market. Fancy 
tall reds are down to $26.50 in some 
cases with other quotations as high as 
$28.00. Halves are now offered at $17.00 
with Puget Sound Sockeyes at $17.00 to 
$17.50. Chum talls have slipped to $14.00 
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although pinks are still firm at $18.50, 
It appears there will be little action until 
the market adjusts itself. 


PEARS—tThe trade are busy digesting 
the higher prices on new pack pears and 
haven’t found time as yet to buy very 
much. From all appearances, the pack in 
California will be down about fifty per- 
cent from last year with a major part of 
the crop going into fruit cocktail. North- 
west canners made a successful deter- 
mined stand to buy raw fruit on a basis 
which would permit them to sell on an 
equal basis with California canners this 
year and maybe for a change they can 
at least break even. 


OTHER FRUITS—One or two quota- 
tions on the new pack Elbertas have 
reached here on the basis of $3.50 for 
fancy 2%s although unsold stocks of old 
packs are still offered at $3.35. Raw 
stock costs in the Northwest are still 
very high. Some major factors have seen 
fit to raise prices on Royal Anne and 
black sweet cherries for anything 
shipped after the first of September. 
Cocktail has been selling very well here 
as the market was bare and distributors 
felt the new prices were fair. Pineapple 
continues to move in an_ excellent 
fashion. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Emphasis On Early Deliveries Of Short Items 
—Pear Prices Higher—Advance Peach And 


Cocktail Business Heavy — Apricots Off — 


Slightly — Spinach Demand Continues — 

Beans Sold As Canned—Sardine Prospects 

Poor—Tuna Pack Well Above Last Year— 
Salmon Inactive. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., Sept. 3, 1953 


THE SITUATION—A rather heavy 
volume of business is being booked on 
new pack fruits, with emphasis on early 
deliveries of items which have been in 
light supply for some time. This is par- 
ticularly true of fruit cocktail, on which 
there has been a close cleanup of old 
pack. Opening prices on the full fruit 
list have been rather lower than some 
had anticipated and this has led to 
orders being placed for a longer period 
in advance than some distributors had 
anticipated. Already there is talk of 
slightly higher prices on some items in 
the not distant future. The canned 
vegetable list, with the exception of some 
items in tomato products, is decidedly 
firm, especially asparagus and green 
beans. The market for canned fish is 
rather firm, but salmon business is still 
of rather small volume. 


PEARS — Opening prices on Bartlett 
pears have made an appearance and 
these are slightly higher than those that 
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have been prevailing on last season’s 
pack. Some canners who had been quot- 
ing spot fancy No. 2%s at $3.55 are out 
with a $3.80 price, with choice in this 
size at $3.45 and standard at $3.10. In 
No. 10s, choice is quoted by several at 
$12.50 and standard at $11.50. The prices 
being paid growers for this fruit are 
well above those of a year ago and can- 
ners point out that with other costs also 
higher the profit margin is close to the 
vanishing point. The crop is coming 
along well, with fruit of good size and 
shape. 


PEACHES — Buyers seem to have 
sensed a bargain in cling peaches at 
opening prices and a large volume of ad- 
vance business has been booked. This 
has been so heavy with some that quite 
a few canners have withdrawn lists and 
will wait awhile before making further 
offerings. It is intimated that these may 
be slightly higher when additional busi- 
ness is solicited. Choice halves in No. 
2%s at $2.50 have been in special de- 
mand with some canners, whose offerings 
of fancy in this size have been largely 
at $2.80 and $2.85. The canning of El- 
berta freestone peaches is about over in 
some districts, with the fruit a little 
smaller than usual. Prices are around 
$3.40 for faney No. 2%s, with sales of 
choice reported at $3.00. 


COCKTAIL—A large volume of busi- 
ness has been booked by canners on fruit 
cocktail, with a general demand for early 
deliveries. Canning of this item got 
under way a little later than usual, but 
this is not expected to have a serious 
effect on the size of the pack. Special 
attention is being given the packing of 
this item in the No. 308 size, the demand 
for which was in excess of the supply 
last season. In fancy, the No. 303 size 
is priced in the rather wide range of 
$2.15 to $2.35, but as the season ad- 
vances sales are nearing the lower figure 
more and more. In choice, the No. 303 
size is priced quite generally at $2.12%. 


APRICOTS — Some slight readjust- 
ments have been made in some canned 
apricot lists, with most of these down- 
ward. For example, whole unpeeled in 
the No. 2% size, which opened at $2.57% 
with some canners have been brought 
down to $2.45, and some who had an 
opening price of $2.60 have re-adjusted 
this to $2.50. Standard halves, which 
opened at $2.60-$2.70, are now available 
at $2.45-$2.65. The higher grades con- 
tinue at opening lists. 


SPINACH—The demand for spinach 
is keeping up well and prices continue 
to firm from the lows of late spring. For 
strictly fancy spinach prices are close to 


$1.25 for No. 2, $1.50 for No. 2% and 
$4.65 for No. 10. A much larger part of 
sales are now being made at these prices 
than a month ago. 


GREEN BEANS — Little new busi- 
ness is being booked in green beans, 
most canners in this area having sold 
the entire estimated pack by the time 
canning operations got under way. The 
fresh market has been caring for rather 
more than usual of the crop not under 
contract to canners, so canners have not 
been able to make any large purchases 
on the outside. 


SARDINES — California fish canners 
are still disturbed over the virtual fail- 
ure of the sardine pack last year and the 
prospects of even a smaller catch and 
pack this year. In addition to the missing 
canned pack is the heavy by-products 
business, such as fish oil, fish meal, and 
the like. The tuna pack shows a sub- 
stantial gain over that of a year ago 
but many canners report small profits. 
They are frank, however, in attributing 
this to competition within the industry 
itself, and not to foreign competition. 
Increased sales are due largely to inten- 
sive advertising, they say. 


TUNA—tThe California pack of tuna 
for July amounted to 1,435,844 cases, 
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against 980,709 cases for the correspond- 
ing month last year. The pack for the 
first seven months of the year totals 
4,569,732 cases, against 3,885,114 cases 
for the like period in 1952. Anchovies 
are coming in for more and more atten- 
tion, the pack for the January-July 
period this year amounting to 1,131,071 
cases, compared to 140,242 cases for the 
corresponding period last year. 


SALMON—The Pacific Coast canned 
salmon market is not especially active 
with most sales reported in this range: 
Alaska red talls, $27.00-$28.00, halves, 
$16.50-$17.00; medium red talls, $20.00- 
$21.00, halves, $12.00-$12.50; pink talls, 
$18.50, halves, $10.00-$11.00, and chums 
tall, $14.00-$14.50, and halves, $9.00. 


GRADES FOR FROZEN 
CONCENTRATED LEMONADE 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
has proposed the issuance of U. S. 
Standards for Grades of Frozen Concen- 
trate for Lemonade, the first to be 
formulated by the Department for this 
product. 


The proposed grades are “U. S. Grade 
A” or “U. S. Fancy”, and “U. S. Grade 
B” or “U. S. Choice”. When the quality 
falls below U. S. Grade B or U. S. 
Choice, the product would be classified 
as “Substandard”. 


The proposed standards provide that 
the lemonade made from this product, 
when made in accordance with the 
manufacturer’s directions, test not less 
than 10.5 degrees Brix and contain not 
less than 0.7 grams of acid per 100 milli- 
liters of the lemonade, and that the 
Brix-acid ratio not exceed 20 to 1. Qual- 
ity of the product would be based on 
the scores for color, absence of defects, 
and flavor. 


Interested persons have until Septem- 
ber 21, 1953, to submit views or com- 
ments on the proposed standards to the 
Fruit and Vegetable Branch, Production 
and Marketing Administration, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Washington 
25, D. C. 


METAL CAN SHIPMENTS 


June shipments of metal cans, in 
terms of short tons of steel, totaled 357 
thousand tons, or 17 percent above ship- 
ments during May, 1953, and 7 percent 
above the June, 1952, figure, according 
to the Bureau of the Census, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Cumulative ship- 
ments of 1,766 thousands tons during the 
first six months of 1953 were 8 percent 
above those of the corresponding period 
of 1952. 

June shipments of food cans, at 220 
thousand tons, exceeded the May level 
by 24 percent and were approximately 
equal to shipments during June, 1952. 
Fruit and vegetable cans shipped during 
the current month totaled 111 thousand 
tons, an increase of 51 percent above 
May but approximately 4,000 tons below 
the figure for June, 1952. During the 
first six months of 1952, the cumulative 
total for fruit and vegetable of 426 
thousand tons was less than 2 percent 
below the comparable figure for the first 
half of 1952. 

Nonfood cans’ shipped in June 
amounted to 137 thousand tons, repre- 
senting an increase over May of 8 per- 
cent and June, 1952, of 19 percent. 
Aggregate shipments of 711 thousand 
tons in the first half of 1953 were 14 per- 
cent above the corresponding 1952 total. 


NORTHRUP KING SEED SALES 
AT RECORD HIGH 


Northrup King sales of seeds for the 
crop year 1952-53 were at an all time 
high, according to Maurice Keating, 
President of the seed firm. Mr. Keating 
presided the annual stockholders 
meeting held at the company’s headquar- 
ters offices in Minneapolis on Tuesday, 
August 25, 

L. M. King, Chairman of the Board of 
Directors, announced the retirement of 
H. H. Williams of Santa Barbara, Calif., 
as a Director. Mr. Williams has been on 
the Board for more than twenty years. 
Mr. King also announced the election of 
Goodrich Lowry, Executive Vice Presi- 
dent of the Northwestern National Bank 
of Minneapolis, to the Board of Directors. 


a Wenders! 


The “Rofo-Flo” Washer 


Continuous washer for cut corn, 
lima beans, peas or similar food 
products. 3 washes with 2 changes 
of water turn out a cleaner, bright- 
er and better product for you. 5 
distinct operations in one contin- 
uous unit. Write for Bulletin 
CT-953. 


EDW. RENNEBURG & SONS CO. 
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GENERAL FOODS SELLS 
BLUEPOINTS UNIT 


The Bluepoints Division of General 
Foods Corporation which processes and 
packs oyster and clam products, is being 
sold to a group headed by Paul Mevrcer, 
who has been operations manager of the 
division. It was expected that the formal 
transfer of title would become effective 
Aug. 24. 


| 
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The transaction included oyster boats, 
oyster beds, and processing plants at 
Milford, Conn., East Providence, R. I, 
Bivalve, N. J., and Greenport and West 
Sayville, N. Y. The newly formed firm 
will also receive rights to the “Seal- | 
shipt” and “Cedar Islands” brand names, ! 
Bluepoints headquarters are at West | 
Sayville. 


George O. Bailey, General Foods vice 
president, said that the sale of — 
points properties is in accordance with | 
a decision to dispose of those shellfish 
operations not essential to the develop- 
ment of the Birds Eye seafood business, 

Associated with Mr. Mercer in the 
new venture are A. J. MacTaggert, who 
is now Bluepoints production manager; 
John Toigo, of Sayville; J. L. Alphen, 
of Boston; and Jerry Rosenberg, of New 
York. 


LAW AND THE FARMER 


A new Look Law and The Farmer by 
Jacob H. seuscher, was published re- 
cently by Springer Publishing Company, 
Inc., New York. ‘his is a readable book 
not written for lawyers but for farmers, 
farm advisors, agricultural teachers and 
all kinds of people who do business with) 
farmers. 


Each chapter in Law and The Farmer 
centers around a situation common to 
the farming business. It tells the reader 
how to proceed step by step, what legal 
rules apply, what to watch out for and 
when it’s time to talk things over with! 
and expert. Hundreds of specific cases 
illustrate the problems and the rules. 


Jacob H. Beuscher, the author is pro- 
fessor of law and farm law at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. He has kept in) 
constant touch with every phase of the) 
farming business and discussed its lesa 
problems and angles with farm vroups” 
and individual farmers as well as farms 
experts. 4 


Differences of law in the various states 
have been presented in an ingeniou. way. 
States are grouped to give the re:der . 
picture of the differing patterns of rules 
without burdening him with deta'!. 
other important instances such as i ther! 
tance rights, inheritance taxes, aid Ie 
quirements for making wills speci'ic in) 
formation for each state is given ing 
convenient tabular form. The pagt” 
volume is listed at $4.95 per copy. 
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